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LAVAL’ 


VISIT 


LAVAL has not come to make a cere- 

¢ monial visit. His purpose is much more 

serious than that; it is to exchange views very 

frankly with President Hoover on those basic 

questions which are unsettling the world—the 

gold standard, interallied debts, reparation, dis- 
armament and security. 

The French Prime Minister’s coming is most 
opportune. France and the United States are to- 
day the two great powers whose financial credit 
is unshaken, whose stability at home is unques- 
tioned, and whose authority abroad is unimpaired. 
The interests which these two governments have 
in common are fundamental; yet it is an open 
secret that wide differences of opinion have thus 
far separated the two governments on most of the 
questions at issue. M. Laval knows that France 
has been severely criticized recently in official 
circles in Washington; he knows that French 
policy has suffered in American public opinion. 
Realizing this, nothing is more natural than that 
he should have welcomed President Hoover’s in- 
vitation. It does not follow that M. Laval expects 
to negotiate in detail on any problem. But, if he 
and Mr. Hoover can really understand and sym- 
pathize with each other’s viewpoint, agreement 
should not be difficult later with London, Berlin 
and Rome on the broad outlines of policy. 

M. Laval is the most interesting French states- 
man to have come to our shores in many years. 
He is a man of the people. He is representative 
of the peasant, the artisan, the bourgeois of 
France. He is not a member of that aristocratic 
and bureaucratic class of diplomats, military men, 
and capitalists, whose voice is usually regarded 
abroad as the voice of France. Like the mass 
of the French people, he has no illusions of 
grandeur. He does not thrill to the talk of em- 
pire. He takes no pride in spectacular diplomatic 
victories. He is concerned primarily for the wel- 
fare, the peace, and the security of the French 
people. 


There is a widespread misapprehension in this 
country that France is satisfied with its position 
in Europe, and that Laval will be concerned 
primarily to secure American support for the 
maintenance of French hegemony. This view 
ignores the fact that men like Laval know that 
France cannot rely forever upon the Treaty of 
Versailles, the French army, the French alliances, 
and the huge French gold surplus. These men 
realize that French authority on the Continent 
is endangered by the depression which grips all 
the European countries. They know that the 
system set up by the Treaty of Versailles could 
not possibly endure in a Europe torn by social 
revolution and threatened by bolshevism. 

Moreover, France, itself, has begun to feel the 
effects of the depression. It may have a budget 
deficit next year of several billion francs. Its 
trade balance is more and more unfavorable. 
France, too, is beginning to know what unem- 
ployment means. And each of these symptoms 
of maladjustment within France must become 
worse unless there is a general improvement 
elsewhere. French leaders admit this. They 
see that they are not immune from a prolonged 
world-wide contagion. 

But it is commonly asked here: “Is France pre- 
pared to make any substantial sacrifice in order 
to recreate that mutual trust and good-will among 
nations essential to the rebuilding of a prosperous 
world?” Laval’s record shows that he might be 
willing to make the necessary concessicns. The 
French are realists. They cannot be satisfied with 
the present artificial, unstable basis of their pow- 
er. The wisest of them wish to make France se- 
cure, not through the perpetuation of the present 
system of force rnd alliances, but through such an 
organization of Europe and the world as will give 
security alike to all peoples. If that is Laval’s 
ultimate aim, then Franco-American understand- 
ing would be an essential first aid in healing a 


sick world. JAMES G. MCDONALD 
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Manchuria Remains on the Docket 


An important precedent for American collabo- 
ration with the League of Nations in a world 
crisis was established on October 16 when Mr. 
Prentiss B. Gilbert, American Consul-General at 
Geneva, was authorized to take part in the de- 
liberations of the League Council regarding the 
Manchurian situation. At a secret session held 
on October 14 in the absence of the Chinese and 
Japanese delegates, the Council had decided that 
an invitation to the United States, the favorable 
reception of which had been foreshadowed in Mr. 
Stimson’s note of October 12,* was a matter of 
procedure to be settled by a majority vote and 
not, as contended by Japan, a question of prin- 
ciple requiring unanimity. On October 15 the 
Council, by a vote of 13 to 1 (the Japanese dele- 
gate dissenting), invited the United States, as a 
signatory of the Kellogg Pact, to send a repre- 
sentative to the Council for the purpose of con- 
sidering the application of the pact to the Sino- 
Japanese dispute. When accepting this invita- 
tion on the following day, Mr. Stimson instructed 
Mr. Gilbert to limit his activities in the Council 
to the Kellogg Pact, and to act merely as an 
observer whenever the discussion turned to other 
aspects of the dispute. In his speech to the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Gilbert stressed the fact that the United 
States was nct in a position to participate in any 
action which the Council might take under the 
Covenant of the League for the adjustment of 
differences between two of its members. 

With a view to strengthening the Kellogg Pact 
by direct appeal to the signatory states, the Coun- 
cil recommended on October 17 that its members 
should send identical cablegrams to the Chinese 
and Japanese governments, reminding them of 
their obligations under Article 2 of the pact to 
settle their differences by pacific means, and in- 
vited non-member states, including the United 
States and the Soviet Union, to take similar ac- 
tion. By October 21 the United States and five 
members of the Council—Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and Spain—had complied with 
the Council’s recommendations. 

The admission of the United States to the Coun- 
cil and the latter’s attempt to apply the Kellogg 

-act aroused profound resentment in Japan. In 
a note addressed to the Council on October 18, 
the Japanese government declared that the ques- 
tion of admitting a non-member state to discus- 
sion of a specific dispute was one of principle, 
and demanded that a committtee be appointed to 
inquire into the legal problem raised by the Coun- 
cil’s decision to issue an invitation to the United 
*cf. “The United States Backs the League,’ F. P 
Vol. X, No. 50, October 16, 1931. 
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States by a majority vote. In addition, Japan 
argued that the Kellogg Pact was not applicable 
to the Manchurian situation since no threat of 
war existed, and that the League, in any Case, 
had no authority to invoke the pact. The ten- 
sion created by Japan’s opposition to American 
participation in the work of the Council, however, 
was considerably relieved on October 20 when 
Japan withdrew its objections, chiefly at the 
instance of M. Debuchi, Japanese Ambassador to 
Washington, who assured his government that 
the United States was acting in a spirit of im- 
partiality. The Japanese government, however, 
has reserved the right to seek at some future 
time a legal investigation of the Council’s invita- 
tion to the United States. 

The more conciliatory attitude of the Japanese 
government may facilitate examination of a 
concrete proposal submitted to China and Japan 
by M. Briand. This proposal calls for the evacu- 
ation of Manchuria by Japanese troops and 
the simultaneous re-occupation of the evacuated 
territory by the Chinese government, which would 
guarantee the safety of Japanese lives and prop- 
erty—both processes to be supervised by a neu- 
tral commission representing the League of Na- 
tions. The Japanese government, for its part, 
has unofficially named five conditions, the fulfil- 
ment of which it considers essential for the evacu- 
ation of Manchuria. These include a mutual 
pledge of non-aggression, the suppression of anti- 
Japanese propaganda in China, the cessation of 
the trade boycott, satisfactory guarantees of the 
safety of Japanese nationals in China, and the 
recognition of all of Japan’s rights under exist- 
ing treaties, including the agreement concluded 
following the Twenty-one Demands of 1915. It is 
reported that M. Briand favors the acceptance of 
all but the last of these conditions, for which he 
would substitute a general undertaking on the 
part of China to respect existing treaties. The 
success of the Council in finding a solution of the 
conflict acceptable to both Nanking and Tokyo, 
however, hinges not only on Japan’s acceptance 
of League mediation, but also on China’s capacity 
to perform international guarantees. 
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Ten Years of World Cooperation, with a foreword by Sir 
Eric Drummond. Geneva, Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, 1930. $3.50. 

A useful handbook which summarizes the activities of 
the League since its establishment and contains a bib 


liography of publications on its work. 
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